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Carpets : We send you a deep tone of old 
rose, favoring mahogany, for both this room 
and parlor. This is an Axminster filling. Price, 
$1.75 per yard. 

Furniture : The furniture here should be of 
a little heavier character, either in mahogany 
or cherry. For furniture covers, the general 
tone should favor an olive-toned material, this 
being a rich and harmonious contrast for your 
wall, background and carpet; but one or two of 
the larger pieces may be covered with a deep 
tone of old red tapestry, such as predominates 
in the paper, for the sake of strengthening the 
decorative effect. This whole character of the 
sitting-room should express solid, homelike com- 
fort. 

PARLOR. 

Woodwork: Cream-white woodwork, touched 
with gold. Moorish fretwork between parlor 
and sitting-room, painted and finished same as 
woodwork. 

Wall-paper : We send you samples of a deli- 
cate gray-blue, decorated in buff, soft gray olive 
and brown, lightened with gold, at twenty-five 
cents per roll. The frieze blends up into the 
ceiling paper, which is a very pretty, soft, deli- 
cate buff, with a damty and appropriate pattern 
in blue and gold. You will use your judgment, 
of course, in the use of this paper; but, should 
you decide not to use it, it will give you a good 
keynote as to tinting of decoration. The price 
is twenty-five cents per yard. 

Draperies : For over-draperies we send you 
a dainty, plain old-blue velour at $1.25 per yard 
of fifty inches wide, a trifle deeper in hue than 
the prevailing tone of walls, and samples be- 
fore mentioned of lace nets for windows. 

Portieres : In the doorway leading to hall, 
we send you another sample of art serge, of a 
warm golden brown, which will be backed on 
the hall side with the old rose materials sug- 
gested for hall, fifty inches wide, and sixty cents 
per yard. Here, again,- we have added a con- 
trasting color to give a bit of character in the 
room and to take away from the monotony 
which is very apparent in this class of neutral 
blues ; consequently, it is desirable to warm it 
with some harmonious contrasting color. 

Carpets : Same as sample sent for sitting- 
room. 

Tapestry : The tapestry painting as you 
suggest on wall would be perfectly satisfactory 
if harmonious in colors and arrangement. . It 
is impossible to suggest hanging of pictures in 
the parlor without a further knowledge of what 
you have in that line, but would say, place them 
in groups, so that they will be well balanced in 
size and coloring, and give a satisfactory ap- 
pearance to the eye. 

Furniture : In buying furniture, buy for use, 
durability and comfort. In the parlor we 
would advise broad and comfortable easy-chairs 
and sofas, with one or two lighter and dainty 
chairs either in cream and gold or all gold, that 
may be readily placed here and there for deco- 
rative purposes. The piano should be either 
in light natural wood, such as bird's-eye maple, 
light mahogany or any of the lighter tones of 
finished woods, but would not advise white and 
gold, as it is a little too harsh and cold in a room 
like this and soils easily. The cool grayish 
effect of color in the parlor walls here allow 
almost any bright hues that are not too positive 
in their effects, and it will absorb and beautify 
anything in the way of color that goes against 
it. There is one exception, which is your lamp- 
shade. We would advise a large central lamp 
on your table, with a soft, yet bright silk shade 
in yellow ; in fact, any dainty, bright bits that 
you can add to this room would be harmonious 
here on account of the grayish tone of the 
background. 

Rugs : In parlor and sitting-room use rugs 
over a filling, in soft, quiet, harmonious colors. 
Would recommend jute rugs as being both in- 
expensive and of good coloring. 

DINING-ROOM. 

Woodwork : You will find sample of blue 
paper as a keynote to your color. If you have 
no dado in this room, it would be desirable to 
use a plain Anaglypta, one of simple geomet- 
rical pattern. This should be painted in three 
coats of a deep, warm chocolate, capped with 
a flat molding about two and one-half or three 
inches wide, painted in with the other wood- 
work. Dado should be four feet high. 

Wall-paper: We send you three samples of 



tapestry paper marked one, two and three, 
number one being our first choice, in olives, 
blues and reds. 

Ceiling : For ceiling we send you a sample 
of paper to give you the color, a soft, yellowish 
olive tone, over which you may decorate more 
or less elaborately as you choose, in the Ren- 
aissance scroll pattern favoring the colors in 
your paper. 

Draperies : We send you samples of warm 
reddish-brown striped velour, fifty inches wide, 
$2.25 per yard. This is a particularly good 
color for this drapery, as it favors and gives 
emphasis to the paper. Regarding these drap- 
eries, we would suggest that you use full 
draperies in this room without the laces. For 
the portieres between this room and the parlor, 
the Japanese bead portieres that you mention 
will be appropriate and look very well. On the 
floor we would suggest rugs in warm, rich Ori- 
ental colors. 

In ordering any goods of us, should you de- 
cide to do so, return the sample of the goods 
you wish, telling us distinctly the number of 
yards you require of each. We will select for 



wish to know is, could you possibly suggest a 
simple and artistic style of window treatment 
in which nothing save a simple pair of lace cur- 
tains will be necessary to adequately dress the 
window, and thus do away with the heavy cur- 
tains, poles, rings, lambrequins, etc.. with 
which our present civilization is afflicted? It 
might be necessary, in view of such simple 
drapery, to have a special construction j>iven to 
the woodwork of the window itself, and if you 
can suggest something that will be at once 
handsome in appearance and that will admit 
plenty of light into the apartment with the 
least use of drapery, we would feel much 
obliged. 

Yours very truly, 

Mrs. L. N. Munroe. 

ANSWER. 

The point you raise with regard to our pres- 
ent overdone style of window drapery is a good 
one, but the difficulty is to devise offhand a 
method of decoration that will adequately take 
the place of the drapery decoration you seek to 









Design for Window Decoration without Over-Draperies. Adapted from a Design by Ernest Doutrigue. 



you, if you wish, linings and trimmings for 
same. We publish pen-and-ink suggestions for 
draperies in parlor, sitting-room and hall win- 
dows. As before mentioned, we would advise 
the dining-room draperies to be made up full 
and simple, as this room should have nothing 
of the frivolous in its make-up. 



WANTED, A NEW STYLE OF WINDOW TREATflENT 



Utica, N. Y., January 2, 1896. 
Editors Decorator and Furnisher. 

We are furnishing a nice house, and the up- 
holsterer in charge insists on draping the 
windows . not only with shades and lace cur- 
tains, but also with heavily-lined over- curtains 
in silk brocade, which, with the usual festoons, 
poles and rings, is, to my mind, a stupid, dust- 
collecting and overdone method of window 
decoration. Not only is the light sadly inter- 
fered with, but the whole business seems 
monstrously ugly, and out of harmony with that 
simplicity that belongs to true art. What we 



do away with. We admit the necessity of reform 
in this direction and have given the subject some 
little consideration, and the result of our cogi- 
tation is the design we give herewith of a 
window, the treatment of which calls for rather 
elaborate but very artistic woodwork that har- 
monizes with the similarly designed frieze or 
cornice and dado, the entire ensemble being, 
as you will admit, a radical departure from the 
present conventional methods of woodwork. 
If those who manufacture woodworking ma- 
chinery, which turns out plain moldings by 
the mile, would only construct a machine that 
would turn out woodwork of. the kind that we 
illustrate, what a blessing it would be to mod- 
ern decorative art. We claim for our design 
originality, but a careful consideration of same 
will reveal a certain Gothic feeling happily 
interblended with the Japanese style, which 
produces a fresh and eminently satisfactory re- 
sult. We think a design of this kind would not 
require further drapery than simple lace cur- 
tains, which may be enriched by a floral pattern 
or with figures of animals wrought into the 
fabric. We hope our design may be of some 
assistance to you. 



